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PORTRAITS OF ENGLISHMEN. 


In the Korner Museum, Dresden, there is 
a collection of sketches of Englishmen ; some 
are plain, some coloured. They were left: to 
the Director by Prof. George Hughes, who 
died in Dresden. Some are by well-known 
artists, and all seem to be good likenesses. 
They have no connexion with Kérner or 
with the War of Liberation, and the Director, 
Hofrat Dr. Emil Peschel, will be very glad to 
let their relatives have them, if they will 
apply to him at the Museum, either person- 
ally or by letter. No charge will be made 
beyond cost of carriage. The following are 
the names, and the dates of the stay in 
Dresden are in most cases added :— 

5 January to March, 1837. 

1832, to May, 1835. 

J. Sharpe, 3 May to 10 August, 1839. 

H. Brownrigg, 15 November, 1836, to 15 May, 


1887. 
C. Napier, 11 January to1l September, 1840. 
A. H. Novello, 16 June, 1841, to 2 February, 1842. 
H. F. Bristowe, 19 April, 1839, to 23 April, 1840. 
J. Th. Cator, December, 1844, to October, 1845. 
R. Jalet (or Talet), 1823. . 
Seton Lion Smith, 54th Regt., 19 December, 1835, 


to 15 April, 1836. 
ea fd Elridge Haines, 13 May, 1896, to 13 May, 


J. Guy Child, 1845. 
Frank, | January, 1842, to 26 August, 1843. 
a Colthurst, 21 November, 1845, to May, 


, ohm Fortescue, 3 September, 1836, to 9 March, 


Martin, 20 July to 20 September, 1839 
B. Bushe, 1832. 
m4 W. Balfour, 88th Regt., January to December, 


Os oe Calmady, 9 September, 1841, to 3 May, 


W. J. Tayler, 1833. 
. x West, 15 September, 1834, to 15 December, 


Ww. Fippin , 17 August to 22 December, 1835. 
msay Smith, 64th Regt., 15 October, 1 to 
15 April, 1836. 
Wade, 1849. 
Robertson (? J. F.), 1835. 
C. 8. Marshall, May, 1834, to May, 1835. 
Barthop. 
De Sequeira, 13 August, 1840, to 10 January, 1841. 
Farrer, 15 February to 30 May, 1830. 
Lord Cosmo Russell, June, 1834, to July, 1835. 
v. —— Robertson, 1833. 
-— Thompson, 27 January to 21 September, 


J. Glossop, 21 July, 1838, to 1 April, 1839. 
Sutton, 24 August, 1838, to 8 January, 1839. 
Stirling, 24 June, 1834, to 2 January, 1835. 

. Stirling, 6 July to 30 August, 1838. 

. G. Grey, 25 July, 1836, to 25 July, 1837. 

A. Alexis, 1 May to 1 September, 1838. 

Forster, 1831. 

aostee G. Brown, 16 September, 1837, to Novem- 

r, 

C. Rothery, 14 October, 1836, to 19 May, 1837. 

Arkwright, 19 February to 30 May, 1839. 

R. N. Lawley, 25 July, 1836, to 9 March, 1837. 
G. Barclay, 27 November, 1836, to 11 June, 1837. 
Capt. E. J. Elliot, 12 February to 15 April, 1836. 

mM John Blacker, 23 January to 28 October, 


J. Whatmann, June, 1832, to May, 1835. 
J. Carden, 5 January, 1837, to 5 March, 1838, 
J. Best, September, 1844, to April, 1845. 
Daniel O’Connell, 1845. 

W. E. Muturs. 


1 


J. 
R. 
J. 
WwW 
Ww 
J. 
H. 


TENNYSONIANA., 

In ‘Tennyson, Poet, Philosopher, Idealist,’ 
by Mr, J. Cuming Walters, references are 
given in chap. xv. p. 289, to Ben Jonson, 
Smollett, and Prior for examples of the 
previous use of the ‘In Memoriam’ metre. 
‘These, however,” it is added, “ constitute 
the only instances known of the use of the 
metre which will evermore be associated with 
Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.’” 

This statement seems to need qualification. 
The identical metre was used by George 
Sandys in his ‘Paraphrase of the Psalms,’ 
the instances being Psalms xiv., xxx., lxxiv. 
and cxl. It was also adopted by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury for an ode of thirty- 
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five stanzas, nineteen of which are given at 
the end of his ‘Life’ in Cassell’s edition. And 
in Forster’s ‘ Life of W. S. Landor,’ ed. 1895, 
p. 28, we find two stanzas in this metre which 


appear to have been written by Landor in| 


1794. 

To the interesting parallels furnished in 
chap. xvii. of Mr. Walters’s valuable work 
venture to add the following, not knowing 
= in any of them I have been antici- 


1. ‘In Memoriam,’ lxxvii. 2:— 


These mortal lullabies of pain 
May bind a book, may line a box. 
Montaigne, ‘ Essays,’ ii. 18, says of his own 
writings, “En récompense, j'empécherai peut- 
étre que quelque coin de beurre ne se fonde 
au arché,” with two quotations from 
Martial and Catullus to the same effect, 
which Tennyson may have had in mind. 


2. ‘The Lord of Burleigh,’ lines 79, 80 :—- 


With the burden of an honour 
Unto which she was not born. 


In Ovid's ‘ Heroides,’ ix. 29, Deianira says to 
Hercules :— 
Quam male inwequales veniant ad aratra juvenci, 


Tam premitur magno conjuge nupta minor ; 
Non honor est, sed onus. 


3. ‘In Memoriam,’ vi. 1, 2 :— 
One writes, that “ Other friends remain,” 
That Loss is common to the race” — 
And common is the commonplace...... 
That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more. 


Colton in his ‘Lacon,’ vol. ii. § 247 (1822), 
writes thus :— 


** Most of those arguments which are adduced as 
pregnant with consolation under our misfortunes 
are not an alleviation, but an aggravation of our 
ills. Thus if our friends can prove to us that the 
calamity under which we labour is what a// are 
liable to, that none will in the end be exempted 
from it, and that many others are now actually 
suffering under it, these melancholy truisms...... 
ought rather to a benevolent mind to be a matter 
of regret.” 


4. The lines that follow :— 


Too common ! never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break, 
i.¢., with news of death, may be compared 
with Lucret., ii. 579 :— 
Nec nox ulla diem, neque noctem aurora secuta est. 
uz non audierit mixtos vagitibus egri 
loratus, mortis comites et funeris atri. 

5. The illustration of the dragon-fly in 
‘The Two Voices’ was used in the same way, 
and with detailed description, by Dr. Olyn- 
thus Gregory in his ‘Lectures on the 
Evidences of the Christian Religion’ (1815), 


6. ‘In Memoriam,’ xxi. 6 :— 
I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing. 
Goethe had written :— 
Ich singe wie der Vogel singt ; 
and Lamartine in ‘ Le Poéte Mourant’:— 
Je chantais comme l’oiseau gémit. 
7. ‘The First Quarrel,’ iv. :— 
I was achild, an’ he was a child. 
So E. A. Poe in ‘ Annabel Lee’:— 
I was a child, and she was a child. 
The date of ‘Annabel Lee’ is 1849; that of 
‘The First Quarrel’ is apparently later. The 
coincidence is curious. 
8. ‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere’:— 
’Tis only noble to be good. 
See No. 137 of the Guardian, which has for 
its motto Juv. ‘Sat.’ viii. 24 :-— 
Sanctus haberi 

Justitiaque tenax, factis dictisque mereris ? 

Agnosco procerem. 

In conclusion I may add that it is curious 
to find in Guarini’s ‘Pastor Fido’ the exact 
converse of the thought, ‘In Memoriam,’ 
4 :-— 

*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 
Guarini says, Act IIL. se. i.:— 
O dolcezze amarissime d’ amore, 
uanto é piu duro perdervi, che mai 
Non v’avere } provate, 6 possedute ; 
thus Englished in a version based on Fan- 
shawe’s and published 1736 :— 
O bitter sweets of love! far worse it is 
To lose than never to have tasted bliss. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


BOETHIUS. 

Srvc this noble writer—a light in darkness 
to Western Europe for 1,000 years—has lately 
been denounced in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ as 
a “curiosity who may do for men of out-of- 
the-way tastes and abundance of leisure to 
dream over, and for pedants to air their 
profitless learning upon,” while “for most of 
us he is but as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal”; and since it has been declared that 
“ Boethius has no message for us in these 
days,” I hope I may be permitted to insert in 
your columns a few extracts in proof that 
the ‘De Consolatione Philosophie’ contains 
thoughts which have enriched thought, and 
will continue to do so as long as thought 
itself endures; and that, so far from Boethius 
having “no message for us in these a 
there were perhaps never days in whic 
much of his message was more needed than 
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that “a man’s life ‘consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth” 
(St. Luke xii. 15)—the great lesson which, in 
varied form, it was the main design of 
Boethius to teach, and in teaching which 
“he was not of an age, but for all time.” 

In the following extracts the page refer- 
ences are to the Antwerp edition, 1607, which, 
in addition to the text, contains the commen- 
tary and critical notes of the learned 
jurisconsult Joh. Bernartius. 


“Quid est, O homo, quod te in mestitiam, 
luctumque dejecit? Novum credo aliquid, inusita- 
tumque vidisti. Tu, si fortunam putas erga te esse 
mutatam, erras. Hi semper ejus mores; hee natura 
est. Servavit circa te propriam potius in ipsa sul 
mutabilitate constantiam.”—P. 22. 

“ Fortune te regendum dedisti, domine moribus 
oportet obtemperes. Tu vero volventis rots impe- 
tum retinere conaris? At omnium mortalium stoli- 


dissime, si manere incipit, sors esse desistit.”— 


“Vellem autem pauca tecum Fortune ipsius 
verbis agitare. Tu igitur an jus postulet, animad- 
verte. Quid tu, O homo, ream me quotidianis agis 
querelis? Quam tibi fecimus injuriam? Que tua 
tibi detraximus bona? Quovis judice de opum 
dignitatumque mecum possessione contende? Et 
si cujusquam mortalium ete quid horum esse 
monstraveris, ego ea tua fuisse, que repitis, sponte 
concedam...... Quid ingemiscis ? ‘Nulla tibi a nobis 
illata est violentia. Opes, honores, ceteraque talium 
mei sunt juris. Dominam famule cognoscunt; 
mecum veniunt, me abeunte discedunt. Audacter 
affirmam, si tua forent, que amissa conquereris, 
nullo modo perdidisses."—P. 24. 

“Etsirara est fortuitis rebusmanendi fides, ultimus 
tamen vite dies mors quedam fortune est etiam 
manentis. Quid igitur referre putas? Tune illam 
moriendo deseras, illa an te fugiendo ?”—P. 28. 


antiam suam nature necessitate, non ambitus 
superfluitate metiantur. Ita ne autem nullum esse 
proprium vobis, atque insitum bonum ut in exterius, 
ac sepositis rebus bona vestra queratis ?”—P. 35. 

“Si vite hujus callem vacuus viator intrasses, 
coram latrone cantares. © preclara opum mor- 
talium beatitudo, quam cum adeptus fueris, securus 
esse desistis !”—P. 36. 

“Taceo, quod nature minimum, quod avariti«e 
nihil satis est. Quare si opes nec summovere indi- 
gentiam, possunt et ips suam faciunt, quid est 
quod eas sufficientiam prestare credatis?”—-P. 54. 

“Hoc igitur (felicitas) quod est unum, simplexque 
natura, pravitas humana dispertit, et, dum rei que 
partibus caret, partem conatur adipisci, nec por- 
tionem, que nulla est, nec ipsam, quam minime 
affectat, assequitur.”—P. 65. 


R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Tue Roman Guetto.—The Ghetto in Rome 
moved me to wide-eyed wonder in the first 


days of 1843. The Jews at thac date were 
shut into that quarter, and had no egress 
except through gates of iron, at which a 
guard of po was stationed. On the 
outer wall of the church nearest the principal 
gate a priest was frescoed in canonicals with 
arms uplifted and outspread, beneath the 
legend : “Tota die expandi manus meas ad 
~ age non credentem, et contradicentem.” 

hese words of the Latin Vulgate are in 
our version: “All day long I have stretched 
forth my hands unto a disobedient and gain- 
saying people.” Local tradition affirmed that 
Jews had been forced to crowd that church 
frequently and hear a sermon for their own 
conversion. 

These memories are roused by a question 
recently asked by my neighbours, namely, 
Why were Jews at Rome obliged to wear a 
national badge, especially a large letter O of 
a yellow colour on the breast? My answer 
has been that o is, in Italian, the initial of 
omicida, which means a murderer. Every 
Jew was classed among the murderers of 
Christ, and holy men found Scripture for this 
et in Matthew xxvii. 25, “ His blood 

» on us and on our children” (“et super 
filios nostros”). If Jacob’s blessing abided 
on his descendants through all generations, 
why should not the curse assumed by the 
chief priests and elders be equally lasting ? 

But how came yellow to be counted the 
colour of shame? My answer is conjectural, 
and ventured with the hope of provoking a 
better one. Some popular artist early 
chanced to paint Judas or Cain with a beard 
or coat of yellow, and thus unawares put a 
curse on the colour which outlasted his 
picture. Yellow in Shakespeare’s era was 
clearly in bad odour. He speaks of “a little 
yellow beard, a Cain-coloured beard” (‘ Merry 
Vives,’ I. iv. 23), and of hair “of the dis- 
sembling colour,” “something browner than 
Judas’s” (‘As You Like It,’ LIT. iv.). 

Socrates was more glad to find himself 
wrong than right. So must be every sincere 
seeker for truth. James D. BUTLER. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


SEEKING Aa CorpsE WITH BREAD AND 
QUICKSILVER.—At an inquest in Northamp- 
tonshire recently the following evidence was 
given :— 

*“*A man named Edward Bird said that his em- 
ployer (deceased’s father) asked him one day last 
week to get a loaf and some quicksilver. Witness 
did so, and Mr. Walker, who was at present an 
invalid, poured some quicksilver on the loaf, and 
told witness to throw it into Fawsley Pond, because 
on the day Miss Walker disappeared she told him 
that the bodies of drowning persons could be found 
by those means, She said if the loaf was thrown 
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{ 
“Quid mortales, extra petitis intra, vos positam i 
felicitatem ?......Si tui compos fueris, possidebis 
quod ne¢ tu unquam amittere velis, nec fortuna See 
possit auferre.”—P. 31. 
“Verum illud est, permultis indigere eos qui per- ie 
multa possideant;: contraque minimo, qui abund- 
al 
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into the water it would float down to the spot 


where the body lay and then jump about. He did | 


as he was told, 
pened.” 


H. 
[See the General Indexes to ‘ N. & Q.’] 


INSULARITY IN ADVERTISEMENTS. —- What 
islanders we are even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury—even in literature, of which the makers 
ought to be endowed with something of a cos- 
mopolitan spirit ! Thus of late there has been 
pues in the papers an advertisement of 
the merits of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
Here are some extracts from it :— 

= n its own plane and in its own field it [i. e- 
the ‘ Encyclopedia ’] has absolutely no competitor.” 

“The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ is the best 
library of reference in the world.” 

“A better book it is impossible to obtain for any 
money, nor is there any reason tc suppose that the 
pes generation will see a worthy rival in the 

eld, 


ut nothing extraordinary hap- 


Now all this is no doubt perfectly true 
if there is no country in the world but 
Great Britain, and no language or literature 
but English. Certainly the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ is a credit to the firm and the 
nation that produced it. But the above 
extracts become amusing when it is borne 
in mind that a neighbouring nation has pro- 
duced an encyclopedia about as large, speak- 
ing quite roughly, as the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and a work of the highest merit 
and interest. And any one who has compared 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ with the 
encyclopedia published by Larousse will 
know that the pre-eminence of the first 
mentioned “ne saute pas aux yeux,” as our 
neighbours say. For solid, conscientious 
industry and research, perhaps the ‘ Encyclo- 
= ritannica’ carries off the prize, but 

rousse’s great work surpasses it in charm, 
in wit, in attractive reading, and in a thousand 
and one trifles in the creation of which 
French writers are expert. 

It is a dangerous thing to indulge too often 
in superlatives. Rosin 


Earty Betrast Book-pLates.—On p. 272 
of his valuable history of ‘Old Belfast,’ Mr. 
R. M. Young reproduces book-plates 
which he believes to be the earliest existin 
specimens of Belfast book-plates, viz., that o 
the Belfast Library, dated 1765, and that of 
the Rev. James Mackay, of an earlier date. I 
have, however, in my possession a book-plate 
of the fourth Earl of Donegall, who was born 
in 1695, and died in 1757. 

This plate is not to be confused with that 
of the fifth earl, reproduced on p. 265 of ‘Old 
Belfast.’ On the plate in my possession the 
Donegall arms are not quartered with those 


| of Itchingham, as is usual with all the later 

Donegall plates. The plate bears the Done- 
all supporters and the Chichester crest, but 

a not bear any name, signature, or date. 

I have seen the Marquis of Donegall, who 
has given me some information about the 
matter, and he agrees that the plate must be 
of an earlier date than either of those repro- 
duced by Mr. Young. ArTHuR SHEPHARD, 

Cromer, Norfolk. 


DescripTIvE SURNAMES IN THE WAVERLEY 
Novets. (See ante, p. 379.)—In the notice of 
‘Kenilworth’ in the cheap reissue of the 
“ Border” Waverley at the above reference 
there is a remark which suggests a note on 
this subject. It is a subject I venture to re- 
commend to Mr. JoNATHAN Boucnier. Mean- 
while I doubt whether it is a fact that in 
‘Kenilworth’ Scott employs more of such 
names than he is wont to do in the Scottish 
novels. Take ‘ The Heart of Midlothian,’ for 
instance. Running over this tale very hastily, 
I find a great many. Here are some of them: 
Saddletree, Crossmyloof, Driver, Lord Flash 
and Flame, Earl of Blazonbury, Sharpitlaw 
Fairscrieve, Buskbody, Kittlesides, Laird 
Lickpelf, Marsport, Lackland, Kilstou 
Madge Wildfire Murdockson), Die 
Ostler. There are besides these many more. 
Some of them are, it is true, names only, but 
not a few are borne by more or less prominent 
actors in the story. I need only mention 
two or three from a few of the other novels 
in proof that in this respect ‘The Heart of 
Midlothian’ is not peculiar; I choose only 
the more obvious sort. Such are Professor 
Snufflegreek (‘ Legend of Montrose’) ; Lords 
Turntippet and Brittlebrains (‘Bride of Lam- 
mermoor (By Rubrick, Mrs. Mucklewrath, 
and Nose (‘Waverley’); Protocol (‘Guy 
Mannering’) ; Caxon, Mailsetter, Shortcake, 
Taffril, Heukbane (‘ Antiquary’); Muckle- 
wrath, Poundtext, Kettledrummle (‘Old 
Mortality’); Redgauntlet, Crossbite, Drud- 

eit, Foxley (‘Redgauntlet’) ; and Snailsfoot, 
Wonthernert. and last, but not least, Tripto- 
This list might, 


lemus Yellowley (‘ Pirate’). 
of course, be very greatly lengthened. 
Roy’ has, I think, fewer of these names than 
any other of the series, but it furnishes the 
capital instance of Andrew Fairservice. 
Capt. Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket is 
an equally good instance of the descriptive 
territorial appellations in which Scott de- 
lights. 
It must be admitted, however, that this is 
a somewhat cheap form of humour, and when 
carried to excess it becomes wearisome. Much 
more artistic are names which, without being 
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actually descriptive, do yet suggest some 
characteristic of the person banien them. 
The best instance I can think of in tt is 
Guilbert Glossin. C. C. B. 


CroMWwELL’s Liprary.—On a fly-leaf from 
an old binding there is written the following 
manuscript note in pencil :— 

“March, 1788. This book cost at Mr. White’s 

2. Lot 207 


“Oliver had probably the same value for this 
Book that Richard 3* had for his Prayer Book ; and 
bought it most likely with the same design.” 

Below this there is ted a cutting, evi- 
dently taken from an old catalogue :— 

“Voragine (Jacobi de) Legenda Au black 
letter. Lugd. Bat., 1524. ne 
— autograph of Oliver Cromwell on the 

tle. 

“This volume was purchased at the sale of the 
Library of John White, Esq., in 1784; a catalogue 
of the sale is appended.” 

may interest somebody. The 

rayer k allusion doubtless comes from 
Bh espeare’s ‘King Richard III.’ Act III. 
se. vii. lines 47, 98. Gero. NEILson. 

Glasgow. 


Hopton. (See 7” xi. 46.)— 
Another example can be supplied of the im- 
ion created upon contemporaries by the 
eenently circulated story of the killing in 
battle of this Royalist general. In John 
Cleveland’s ‘The Character of a London 
Diurnall,’ as printed in 1647, it is said of the 
newspapers that 
“they kill a man over and over, as Hopkins and 
Sternhold murder the Psalmes, with another to the 
same ; one chimes all in, and then the other strikes 
up, as the Saints-Bell. I wonder, for how many 
lives my Lord Hoptons Soule tooke the Lease of his 
Body. First, Stamford slew him: then Waller out- 
killed that halfe a Barre: and yet it is thought the 
sullen corps would scarce bleed, were both these 
Man-slayers never so near it.” 


Atrrep F. Rossrns. 


Sie Henry Moncrrerr (WELLWoop). (See 
ante, p. 392.)—In vol. iv. of Chambers’s 
‘Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men’ is a well-engraved portrait of this 
eminent divine from the original picture by 
Sir Henry Raeburn in the possession of the 
family. Sir Henry is represented as a large, 
fine-looking man, with his coat buttoned, but 
the badge of the Nova Scotia baronet is not 
worn. He had assumed the name of Well- 
wood, and died in 1827. 

In vol. v. of the same work is also an 
engraved portrait of his son, Sir James Well- 
wood Moncrieff, Bart., one of the Lords of 
Session, after the painting by Sir Henry 
Raeburn, in which the countenance depicts 


or think of crossing the Ord upon a Monday. 


intellect of the highest order. He is 
represented as wearing the badge of the 
Nova Scotia baronet suspended by an orange- 
coloured ribbon over his waistcoat. Sir 
James died in 1851, and had taken a leading 
part in the Free Church movement. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Str Bartnotomew Ascockx, Knr., M.P. 
FOR CHESHIRE, 1604-11.— The Blue - book 
Parliamentary return gives as members for 
Cheshire in the first Parliament of James L., 
Sir Thomas Holcroft and Sir Bartholomew 
Ascock, Knights, elected 27 February, 1604. 
This return reads definitely enough, and is, 
moreover, corroborated by Browne Willis, 
with the slight difference in the rendering 
of Ascock’s name as Astlock. Clear and 
definite though this return appears, it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that some 
error exists as to Ascock. I have found no 
reference or mention whatever of any such 
knight, nor indeed to such a name. From 
other authorities we gather that during some 

rtion of this Parliament one of the mem- 

rs for Cheshire was the well-known Sir 
Roger Aston, Knt., Groom of the Bedchamber 
to the King, and it has been supposed—upon 
the evidence of a misread reference in the 
Commons’ Journals dated 14 February, 1609/10 
—that he was returned at a by-election in 
1610 in the place of Sir Thomas Holcroft. 
But nothing can be more certain than that 
Holcroft and Aston both sat through this 
Parliament from beginning to end. They are 
both named as serving on important com- 
mittees from the opening week of the 
Parliament in March, 1604, until its close in 
1611. If Aston did not represent Cheshire, 
for what place did he sit? If, as seems fairly 
certain, Aston was M.P. for Cheshire, what 
becomes of Ascock? And who was Ascock ? 
It would be a far-fetched supposition that 
Sir Bartholomew Ascock has been erroneously 
inserted in the return for Sir Roger Aston. 
Yet any other explanation is difficult. 

W. D. Prxx. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Tae Cotour GREEN AND THE GRAHAMS 
AND Sr. Crarrs.—In a past number I think 
a notice appeared to the effect that the colour 
green was unlucky to the Grahams. I know 
of no authority or tradition warranting it, 
and never heard of the superstition, but 
lately came across one applying to the 
Sinclairs or St. Clairs. No gentleman of 
that name in Caithness (up to the end of last 
century at least) would put on green apparel 
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The St. Clairs were dressed in green, and 


they crossed the Ord on a Monday, on their 


CurE For ConsumptTion.—In Balzac’s ‘La 
Peau de Chagrin’ there is a somewhat 


way to the battle of Flodden where they | wonderful cure for consumption referred 
fought and fell, almost without leaving} which, however, as a cure for the incurable 


a representative of the name behind them. 
The day and the dress came to be regarded 
as inauspicious. If the Ord must got 
beyond on Monday, the journey was per- 
formed by sea. Dr. Morison, who chronicled 
the superstition a hundred years ago, at the 
same time made this appreciative remark :— 

“ A superstition thus derived from the heroism 
of their ancestors, and so well calculated to excite 
a similar spirit in their offspring, philosophy itself 
will allow to be preserved from oblivion.” 
= so; but in the case of the Grahams 
there is no rhyme or reason for a superstition 
connected with the refreshing colour, and so 
I think that whoever contributed the idea 
confused the two families. 

Watrer M. Granam Easton. 


Tue Jews anp Brits or Excuance.—The 
exact date of the introduction of bills of 
exchange in the mercantile world seems, as 
far as | have ever been able to ascertain, to 
be involved in much obscurity. When a 
schoolboy I had read that the Lombardy 
inerchants invented these negotiable instru- 
ments in the thirteenth century. This is 
apparently controverted by Hallam in his 
* Europeduring the Middle Ages,’ when tracing 
the decline of Jewish influence in Italy. 
“This decline of the Jews,” he says, 

“‘was owing to the transference of their trade in 
money to other hands. In the early part of the 
thirteenth century the merchants of Lombardy 
took up the business [the italics are mine] of re- 
mitting money by bills of exchange.” 

And in a foot-note he adds, “Orders to pay 
money toa particular person were introduced 


by the Jews about 1183.” Whence it follows |' 


seems (to me at least) to have something 
lausible about it. I quote from the latest 
english translation (‘The Magic Skin,’ Rout- 
ledge), the French original not being acces. 
sible :— 

“There [at the house of his notary] he [Ra: 
chanced meet a physician be peel) 
native of Switzerland had cured himself of a con. 
sumption. he man never spoke for ten years, 
compelled himself to breathe only six times a minute 
F : 16 close air of a cow-house, following a rigid 
diet. 

This suggests a question or two. Would not 
the want of sufficient exercise and (presum- 
ably) of sunlight in most cases be of itself 
sufficient to kill off the patient? Then, 
again, could the patient force himself to 
breathe only six times a minute; and is 
(forced) deep breathing really beneficial in such 
cases? Is speech, again, injurious in such a 
case? Many hold it to be directly beneficial. 

On the ae hand, Walking Stewart seems 

to have been of the opinion (which is still 
that of many country people) that cows 
sweeten the air, and render it more bene- 
ficent for men. 
The question, however, is, Did Balzac 
“invent” this case and its cure, or (which 
seems tv me more likely) did he adapt it from 
some old work on medicine? Some of the 
contributors of ‘N. & o may be able to 
throw some light upon Balzac’s interesting 
case. THomas AULD. 


GENERAL WasutnoTon. — Additional MSS. 

28,660-77, British Museum, ‘Collection for 

Berkshire,’ by J. Richards, article ‘ Hag- 
urn ’:— 


that the Jews in Hallam’s judgment were 
the originators of this dangerous process of | 
raising the wind. That has always been my | 
humble opinion ; but I go further, and sug- 
gest that prior to the closing of the canon | 
documents of monetary value were known 
among the Jews—for what were their NW? 
Moreover, I venture to suggest that Jewish 
bill-brokers were in full blast in Rome before 
the Christian era, as the following lines in 
Dryden’s translation of Ovid’s ‘Art of Love’ 
seem to attest :— 

If you complain you have no ready coin— 

No matter ’tis but writing of a line : 

A little bill not to be paid at sight. 
I have no Latin copy at hand to compare ; 
so it will be interesting to hear what many of 
your classical] contributors have to say on the 
matter, M. L, Bresiar. 


**Crosscot, formerly the residence of the cele- 
brated General Washington. He was, when in the 
English army, in early life, quartered in —- 
where he formed an intimacy with his landlord's 
daughter, who afterwards married a Mr. Sims of 
this place. Washington subsequently obtained his 
discharge and took up his residence at Crosscot, 
where he remained till the American war broke out, 
when he left for that country. His armchair, which 
was a portable one, was afterwards in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Humphrey of Blewberry, by whom it 
was sold to General Fox. Mr. Job Lousby, 
formant.”—Add. MS. 28,664, vol. v. p. 14. 
R. J. Fynmore. 

[Washington could not have been quartered at 

Reading in England.] 


MoperN Wircucrart IN DEVONSHIRE.— 
Two women of the lower class were quarrel- 
ling violently the other evening in Heavi- 
tree, a suburb of Exeter. One yelled to the 
other, “ You wretch, you always keep a black 
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and a white pig, so that you can witch us ; you 
ought to be scragged!” The one so addressed, 
it seems, has lived in her cottage some twenty 
years. She has during this period, it is ef 
always keptacouple of pigs, oneof each colour ; 
and her neighbours consider she does this so 
that she may enjoy the very questionable 
powers of witchcraft. No butcher in the 
neighbourhood will buy her pigs, as if he 
was known to do so, he would certainly lose 
the local custom upon which he relies. 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


TitLes.—Let us not laugh too loudly at 
foreigners who blunder = oe they meddle 
with English titles; the Graphic of to-day 
(5 Nov.) has a portrait of “The late Lady 
Theodore Martin (Helen Faucit).” 

Sr. 


Qurrics, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Foor”=Scent.—In Brogden’s ‘ Lincoln- 
shire Glossary ’ (1866), s.v. ‘ Fomard,’ the word 
“foor” occurs, in the sense of a strong smell : 
“To discover the foor of a fomard (polecat) 
get on the wind side of him.” I should be 
glad to get corroboration of the use and 
meaning of this word, and to know whether 
it has ever been heard out of Lincolnshire. 
The word occurs in Halliwell. 

A. L. Mayew. 

Oxford. 


Arrrisutes oF Prupence.—In Reynolds’s 
window, New College Chapel, and also on the 
floor of the Cathedral, Oxford, the cardinal 
virtue Prudence is depicted, holding in one 

d an arrow with a serpent twined round 
it. Can any one say what is meant by these? 
I read in an Oxford guide-book that she 
holds an arrow with a remora (sucking-fish), 
betokening the union of speed with restraint, 
the lenta festinatio characteristic of Prudence. 
Not amiss, if we admit the thing assumed ; 
but as the remora is an unmistakable fish, 
and the animal in both places portrayed is a 
no less palpable serpent, we cannot with 
confidence accept this explanation. A. W. 


Tae Geneatocy or Lorp Curzon.—In 
the historic records of this family it is 
stated that they are the descendants of 
Geraldine de Curson, and came over with 
the Conqueror, being rewarded by large 


grants of land in several counties. The 
ancestry of the family consists of a long list 
of illustrious names, and in one instance we 
are told that Sir Nathaniel Curzon, Bart., 
married Sarah, daughter of William Penn, of 
Penn, in the county of Bucks. Can any of 
your readers inform me whether the father 
of this lady was the noted William Penn, 
who was one of the Pilgrim Fathers, and who 
gave his name to the American settlement 
since known as Pennsylvania? CLERICUS. 


F.S., Bettrounper.—Can any one give me 
information relating to a beliendee who 
cast bells between 1650 and 1700, and whose 
initials were F.S.? I have lately heard of a 
mortar which I believe to have been cast by 
this person, and I wish to know all that is to 
be found out regarding him. 
FLORENCE PEACOCK. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Cuaussry.—Can one of your readers give 
the origin of the name of this islet, the largest 
of a group situated between Jersey and the 
French coast, a few miles from Granville ? 

W. T. Lynn. 


BasKERVILLE Famity.—I shall be much 
obliged for any information regarding the 
family, espe jally the sons, of George Basker- 
ville, of Winterbourne Basset, who died in 
May, 1755; also for information regarding 
William Baskerville and Mary his wife, who 
lived in the parish of St. Michael, Bristol, 
in the years 1769-72. The latter was pre- 
sumably a son of the former. 

CHARLES BASKERVILLE. 

Mayfield, Sanderstead Road, Croydon. 


OxensripGe.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ §. ii. 
381, mention is made of John Oxenbridge, 
B.D., of Southam and Coventry, “the 
preacher.” Who was his father? Adam 
Oxenbridge, of Rye (d. 1497), owned property 
in Surrey, which he devised to his son Robert 
and his heirs with remainder to his son John 
and his heirs. John Ocksonbridge, of Croydon, 
who owned the Surrey property left by Adam 
Oxenbridge, of Rye, iy his will, proved 
14 Nov., 1575, appointed his brother John, 
“the preacher,” one of the overseers. This 
John, of Croydon, was probably the grandson 
of Adam (see ‘Sussex Arch. Coll.,’ xii. 203). 
Can any one give me further particulars ? 

Howarp COoLKET. 

Philadelphia. 


Orcan Srop.—I have somewhere read that 
at the funeral service of one of the Georges 
in Westminster Abbey, a stop in the organ 
was used which ca’ so much vibration to 
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the building that it was considered unsafe to 
use, and in consequence it has not been used 
since that occasion. Is this authentic ; and, 
if so, where is any reference to the matter to 
be found ? E. STewarp. 


‘ANNALS oF Gamtno.’—I have a copy of | b 


this book (London, William Lane and others) 
marked “the second edition,” but undated. 
Can any one tell me the author, date of first 
edition, and dates of second and any sub- 
sequent editions? I cannot find any trace of 
it in the printed Catalogue of the British 
Museum, or other bibliographical works that 
I have referred to. Tn the introduction 
the unnamed editor states that the matter 
was previously produced in some unnamed 
periodical. Where? J. 8. 


Vinecar Brete.—Where can I find 
biographical notices of the following artists 
and engravers whose excellent work illus- 
trates this well-known Bible? Painters: 
L. Cheron, James Thornhill, L. Laguerre. 
Engravers: Lud. du Guernier, erard 
vander Gucht, C. Dubosc, C. Dupuis, G. 
vander Gourven, Cochein, H. 8S. Thomassin, 
C. Simonneau Major, Beauvais, E. K. Orkall. 
Was the misprint of “vinegar” for vineyard 
corrected before the whole edition was 
printed ; and of what number of copies did 
the edition consist ? H. 8. Boys. 

Hullbrook, Guildford. 


“Hypercritic.”—I remember a couplet 
cited in Cassell’s ‘Popular Educator, about 
1853 or 1854, as a well-known quotation :— 

Critics indeed are valuable men, 

But hypercritics are as good again. 
If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can refer me to the 
source of this I shall be glad. Please send 


direct. J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Suetpon : Wricut.—Is anything known 
of the Mr. Sheldon whose collection of medals 
Evelyn went to see on 3 Dec., 1684; or of 
“Mr. Wrighte the painter,” whose collection of 
rare shells the same diarist chronicles seeing 
on 6 May, 1664? L. Apperson. 


Counts or Hottanp.—William Count 
of Holland, was crowned King of the Romans 
in 1248. Was John of Hainault, who became 
Count of Holland in 1299, a descendant ; and, 
if so, can — one kindly furnish me with the 
intervening links ? James DALtas. 


Brass at St. AcBans.—Can any one tell 
me where I can find an illustration or 


description of the brass of an ancestor, Bertin | H 


| Entwisle, formerly at St. Peter’s Churet 
St. Albans? He was killed at the battle o. 
‘St. Albans in the fifteenth century. My 
mother remembered to have seen the brass ; 
but some six or eight years ago I[ visited the 
church, and though there were two or three 
rasses in the aisle pavements under the 
matting, I could identify neither of them as 
the one wanted. Two years ago I went 
again to St. Peter’s and found it converted 
into a species of brand-new Dissenting chapel. 
The church had been “restored ” meanwhile 
by Lord Grimthorpe, and all trace of any 
brass had oan Does any one know 
what became of them ? G. 8. P. 


Joun Vitett.—Is anything known of “John 
Vilett, of London, gentilman, and Richard 
Vilett, his brother,” to whom a grant of arms 
was made on 19 Dec., 1572? 

Henry Brier.ey. 


MATERIALISM.—Are there any grounds for 
supposing that Condillac, nnet, 
Hartley were acquainted with eacl: other's 
speculations ? Dupitey WaALrToy. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 


ARRY. 


“Stack vup.”—Sailors and fishermen seem 
to use this term to mean “let out” or “ pull 
in” according to which they want done, 
Perhaps some of your nautical readers will 
explain what it should mean. 

THomas. 


MARGARET PLANTAGENET, COUNTESS OF 
Sauissury.—Is any authentic portrait in 
existence of Margaret Plantagenet, Countess 
of Salisbury ; | if so, in whose possession 
is it? AstToLatt BEAUFORT. 


Execution oF QuEEN ANNE Boteyy.— 
Was the sword, instead of the axe, often, or 
ever, used for the decapitation of a pom 
of high rank except in this instance! The 
executioner was sent for specially from 
Calais, then belonging to England, and pro- 
bably a broad two-handed sword was used, 
with which the head of the unfortunate 
queen was swept from her shoulders at one 
blow. Anne leyn was_ blindfolded, her 
hair confined in a net, and she knelt at the 
block, in front of the executioner. She was 
beheaded on St. Peter’s Green, in the Tower, 
on 19 May, 1536, and buried in the little 
chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula. Anne Boleyn 
is said to have been born in 1502 or 1503. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Monraicne.—In an article on ‘Frederic 
ervey, Earl and Bishop,’ in the September 
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number of 7’emple Bar (p. 33), I read, “ Like 
Montaigne, Hervey might truly be said 
niaiser et fantastiquer on philosophy.” I 
uote this for two reasons: to ask, first, 
Who passed this depreciatory judgment on 
Montaigne? to ask, second, Is fantastiquer 
a French word? I do not find the verb 
either in Chambaud or in Spiers. 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 


“CoronrAL.”—This word is used throughout 
the Australian colonies in connexion with a 
coroner’s inquiry. It does not figure in any 
dictionary that i am aware of—not even in 
Prof. Morris’s ‘ Austral-English.’ It seems 
distinctly journalese. How does the ¢ 
come in?—for one could understand the 
expression “a coronal inquiry.” Is it a 
variant of “corony + al”? Perhaps some- 
what akin to the formation of “ baronial” 
from “barony + al.” E. W. D. 

Toorak, Victoria, Australia. 


Hoty Wet1s.—I shall be glad to know where 
I can find an account of the rise and decline 


of the reverence “ in early and medieval 
times to so-called holy wells. C. 


“Martts.”—What are the origin and mean- 
ing of the above term? In the Forres Gazette 
the other day the annual accounts were 

ublished, and among them “ Burgh Maills 
ue to the Crown for one year and charge, 
16s. 7d.,” occurred. I suppose it is some a 
duty due to the Crown ; Dat what? W. B. 


Rev. THomas Pawson.—He was vicar of 
Preston -next- Wingham 1560-65, and pro- 
bably afterwards of St. Mary’s in Sandwich 
1565-97. Any particulars as to parentage, 
wife, &c., would be acceptable. 

Artuur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


Lecenp.—Can anybody put me on 
the track of a quaint old legend—French, I 
think ; at least I saw it many years ago in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes—somewhat to 
the following effect? A rather fractious 
Seemees, being in difficulties, invokes some 
eity or saint, and implores his aid. The 
deity or saint relieves him from his straits, 
and furthermore presents him with a bugle 
horn, telling him that should he again at any 
time require help he need only wind a blast 
on that horn, and he, the deity or saint, will 
at once come to his support, always provided 
that the fractious personage will, for the 
future, live panveabir and shun all wanton 
broils. Emboldened by this gift and promise, 
but neglectful of the condition attached to 
them, the fractious personage very soon 


plunges into quarrels with all sorts of people, 
and, of course, is very soon in uncommonly 
hot water. He then winds his horn. The 
deity or saint appears. Our hero claims his 
aid. But his patron refuses it, reminding 
him of the violated condition that his protégé 
should lead a peaceable life ; and he straight- 
™% very properly, abandons him to his fate. 
his is but an imperfect outline of the 
story ; still I think it is perhaps sufficient 
to lead to its identification by any person 
acquainted with the legend. I should be 
grateful to any one who would supply a correct 
version of the tale and will state where it 
occurs. Convinced that it is a locus classicus, 
I ama little ashamed to have forgotten where 
it Ld te be found. Patrick MAXWELL. 
th. 


‘ Mrpptesex. — Can lands situate in the 
county of London now be rightly described 
as situate in the county of Middlesex? The 
Office of Woods continues the old practice in 
all the lists of properties, county by county, 
given in its annual report. D. 


Beplics. 
HEYSHAM ANTIQUITIES. 
(9% §. ii. 222, 281, 409.) 
My anonymous opponent has adopted a 
less offensive tone in his second letter, but 
I am bound to feel less surprise than I did 
that he should wish to keep his name and 
personality a secret. He does not seem to 
realize that in these days it is no use quoting 
second-hand authorities and the opinions 
of nineteenth -century writers upon events 
which took place in the sixth or seventh 
century. Let me give a few examples of the 
pitfalls into which archeologists who do this 
naturally fall. 
oF! BS. says that I attribute the old 
British chapel at Heysham to the fifth or 
sixth century, and he adds (as he thinks con- 
clusively), “The building can hardly be 
Romano - British unless erec before A.D. 
449.” What can he mean? Heysham is 
situated within the limits of the ancient 
Romano-British kingdom of Cumbria, which 
so far as we know was not invaded by the 
Northumbrians until the seventh century. 
My contention is that the chapel might have 
been built any time between the days of 
Patrick and the Northumbrian conquest of 
North Lancashire. 
2. J. B.S. says, “As to the alleged minor 
differences between early Irish chapels and 
that at Heysham (ashlar, doorway, an 
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roofing), they are as imaginary as im- 
material.” For whom is this sentence meant ? 
Surely not for such of your readers as are 
archeologists. Immaterial! What can be 
more material? It is the very essence of all 
reasoning about archeological history that 
we should compare modes of building. We 
have no other clue to their affiliation. As to 
their being imaginary, I cannot think it 
possible that J. B. 8. can have studied actual 
remains of early buildings in Ireland, or the 
splendid monographs of Petrie, Dunraven,and 
Stokes, or he would not call my contention 
imaginary. What I challenge him to do is to 
produce some Patrician or Columban chapels 
in Ireland, or any buildings of the date, at all 
like in architecture to Heysham church. I 
said that, so far as we know, the Irish mis- 
sionaries of the seventh century—meaning 
especially the Northumbrian missionaries 
Aidan and his brethren—built no stone 
chapels. This seems plain from Bede and 
other authorities. In answer to me, J. B.S. 
quotes a long passage from Newell’s ‘History 
of the Welsh Church’ which has no reference 
whatever to the Irish missionaries of the 
seventh century, and which, except an obiter 
dictum, contains only one material passage, 
namely, a reference from the ‘Book of 
Armagh.’ This shows that St. Patrick occa- 
sionally built churches of sods or turves, 
because no wood was available. J. B. 8. 
adds the characteristic commentary, “Stone 
churches were, therefore, probably as numer- 
ous as non-diocesan bishops in and subse- 
quent to St. Patrick’s days.’ 

3. J. B.S. in speaking of “Candida Casa” 
makes reference only to Innes’s ‘ History of 
Galloway,’ a perfectly worthless authority on 
such a matter. Bede and the ‘Life of St. 
Ninian’ would be to the point, but of what 
value is an opinion of Innes? Then follow 
some extraordinary phrases. “It was re- 
served,” we are told, “for the later ‘ Irish 
influence’ that spread in ever-broadening 
waves of light from Iona over Strathclyde to 
transplant from the parent country local 
methods, both liturgical and architectural.” 
There is not a particle of evidence for all this 
so far as I know, or for postulating a Colum- 
ban or Irish influence in Strathclyde ; and if 
there were, what connexion has Patrick with 
Iona? Again, we are referred to “the incon- 
testable fact that the Goidhils clustered 
round Morecambe Bay from the earliest 
times.” May I ask for a single shred of 
evidence of this? It would no doubt be very 
interesting if it could be proved. 

4. J. B.S. says Treen chapels are decidedly 
Patrician or Columban in their origin and 


build. This is the very point to be proved, 
My contention is that they are compete 
unlike any buildings known to us having 
the slightest claim to be either Patrician or 
Columban, while they are very like the little 
Welsh chapels and those of Cornwall dedi- 
cated to saints of the sixth or seventh 
century. : 

5. In this paragraph J. B.S. raises a per- 
sonal issue, which, however unpleasant, I 
have to face, namely, that of our relative 
authority. He forgets that an anony- 
mous writer has no authority whatever 
upon anything. Apart from this I have 
never seen his pseudonym mentioned in 
connexion with Norse questions. I can 
only claim for myself that I have written 
and signed with my name many papers 
on the Norsemen which have been quoted 
in books of very high authority both in 
England and | and which were 
based not upon nineteenth-century writers, 
but upon contemporary chronicles, and an 
examination of a vast number of archzo- 
logical remains in England, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. I have never seen anywhere 
any Norse grave in the least like these exca- 
vations. They are absolutely different from 
all Norse modes of interment known to me. 
Perhaps J. B. S. will now state his claims 
to have an opinion on the subject, and also 
(what is better than any opinion of either of 
us) quote a single fact in support of his state- 
ment. It is not aquestion of opinion. There 
are thousands of Norse graves to appeal to. 

6. Lastly, we know nothing positive about 
the route taken by St. Patrick on his visit or 
visits to Ireland. If we did there would be 
no controversy about it. All that I said at 
Heysham was that the existence of several 
dedications to Patrick in Lancashire and the 
Isle of Man, one of them being on the coast 
of Morecambe, made it very probable that he 
went by this route to Ireland. That view I 
maintain still ; I know of none so probable. 

Henry H. Howorrs. 

30, Collingham Place, Earl’s Court, 8.W. 


“Limerick” §. ii. 408).—A nonsense 
verse such as was written by Lear is wrong- 
fully so called, though the editor of the 
Cantab applied it to a nonsense verse of 
Kipling’s the other day. The “ Limerick” 
proper is a far from blameless production, 
though some “ Limericks” achieve an enor- 
mouscirculation—verbally. It has been shown 
that the nonsense verse is older than Lear's ; 
how much older I am not prepared to say, 
but certain it is that a = has existed in 
Ireland for a very considerable time, the con- 
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struction of the verse of which is identical 
with that of Lear's. The refrain of it is 
as follows :— 

Will you come up, come up ? 

Will you come up to Limerick ? 

Will you come up, come up? 

Will you come up to Limerick ? 

The method of singing it was peculiar. 
One member of the party started a verse, 
and when he had concluded the whole 
assembly joined in the chorus. Then the 
next performer started a second verse, and 
so on until each one had contributed a verse ; 
repetitions were not allowed, and forfeits were 
extracted from those who could not fulfil the 
conditions. This meant that each one had to 
supply an original verse of his own. That 
some of these were highly decorous is quite 

ssible, but that others were not is proved 

y the fact that the “ Limerick” verse to-day 
bears quite a different significance from 
ordinary nonsense verse. Who applied this 
name to the indecent nonsense verse first is 
hard to say, but I fancy a scurrilous London 
weekly may have had to do with it. Whence 
these nonsense verses emanate or who are 
their authors there are no means of knowing ; 
perhaps the fathers of many of them are not 
anxious to avow the paternity. 

J. H. Murray. 


CANALETTO IN LonpDon (8"§. ix. 15; xii. 324, 
411; 9% S. i. 373; ii. 11).—An advertisement 
relating to Canaletto in London is said to 
have appeared in the London Journal, 26 July, 
1749. This paper is not to be found in the 
British Museum Newspaper Room. I have a 
note that a copy of this advertisement would 
be found in Lysons’s ‘ Collectanea,’ ii. 161, 
but I have been unable to discover it. It is 
possible that the reference is incorrect, or I 
may have misquoted it, and I shall be grateful 
if any of your readers will kindly assist me 
to find where the error lies. Joun Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Wrreress TeLecrapuy (9 §. ii. 184, 276). 
—The credit of having been the first to draw 
attention to the possibility of the above is 
not due to Strada, as he was anticipated, I do 
not know with what originality, by Blaise de 
Vigenére (born 1523, died 1596). 

The following passage occurs, col. 1316, in 
“Les Annotations de Blaise de Vigenére 
Bourbonnois, sur la premiére decade de Tite 
_— par luy mise en langue Francoise,” Paris, 


_ “Joint que je regarde, que tout ce que nous 

morons nous le tenons pour un mensonge, & comme 
siln estoit du tout point: ainsi que si quelqu’un 
nous mettoit en avant qu’il est non seulement pos- 


sible, ains aisé de faire lire & travers une muraille 
de trois pieds d’espaiz une escriture qui seroit dc 
Vautre part: on jugeroit soudain que ce fust songe, 
ou quelque enchantement : & neanmoins cela se peut 
faire par la seule voye de nature sans recourir aux 
esprits ny revelation: & y ¥ le moyen de quelque 
— piece d’aymant, & de deux quadrans aveo 
eurs esguilles, adjustez l'un d’une part, l'autre 
d'une autre, chacun sur un alphabet trassé sur le 
tiers d’un cercle : car telle lettre que la languette de 
Vesguille marquera en l'un d’iceux, conduitte par 
Yaymant, celuy qui est de l’autre part fera de 
mesme. 

**Les Gnomes doncques ou Pygmees habitans les 
concavitez de la terre, de quoy ne s’esloigne pas 
fort ce que Philostrate en a escrit en leur tableau, 
sont fort soigneux des miniéres, des metaux, & des 
pierreries: si qu’ils en entassent de grands thresors 
que par fois ils permettent & laschent aux hommes. 
The work in question is not in the Bodleian, 
but there are copies in Balliol and Merton 
College Libraries, as well as in the British 
Museum. C. 8. Harris. 


Sr. Ipa (9% §. ii. 207, 311).—The following 
list, which others doubtless can supplement, 
may be serviceable to certain correspondents 
of ‘N. & 

1. St. Ita (called also Ida, Ite, Itha, Itta, 
Yda, and Mida), abbess of Cluan-credhail in 
Ireland. Died a.p. 569. See Alban Butler 
and Bollandists, 15 Jan.: also O’Hanlon, 
‘ Lives of Irish Saints,’ vol. i., Jan. 15 (Dublin, 
Duffy). 

2. St. Ita, Ia, or Hia, not to be considered 
identical with the preceding, whose name 
survives in St. Ives, Cornwall. See Bollan- 
dists, prefatory note No. 4 to life of pre- 
ceding ; also Cardinal Moran’s ‘Irish Saints 
in Great Britain,’ chap. i. ; and ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ under ‘ Hia.’ 

3. St. Itta, mother of St. Gertrude of 
Nivelles. Bollandists and Alban Butler in 
notice of latter, 17 March. Alban Butler 
places her death a.p. 652. 

4. St. Ita, widow. Bollandists and Alban 
Butler, 4 Sept. Died about a.p. 813. 

5. St. Ita, of Louvain, a Cistercian nun of 
the abbey called Vallis Rosarum in Brabant, 
near Mechlin. Died about a.p. 1300. See 
Bollandists, 13 April. 

6. B. Ida, of Bouillon, mother of Godfrey 
of Bouillon. Bollandists, 13 April. Died 1113. 

JeroME Pottarp- Urqunart, O.S.B. 

St. Benedict’s Abbey, Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Tue Sone (9 ii. 143).—That 
the swallow does “sing a considerable song” 
is well known to every careful observer of 
bird-life. Mr. W. H. Hudson, in his admir- 
able handbook ‘ British Birds,’ thus describes 
it :— 

“The song, uttered sometimes on the wing, but 
more frequently when perched, is very charming, 
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and seems more free and spontaneous than that of 


any bird possessing a set song, the notes leaping out 
with a heartfelt joyousness which is quite irre- 
sistible. The sound differs in quality from that of 
other birds ; it is, perhaps, more human; a swallow- 


like note may be heard in some of the most beautiful ‘ ) 
dozen or more notes com-| stone covered with a thick slab of alabaster, 


contralto voices. The 


COINCIDENCE REGARDING WASHINGTON (9% 
S. i. 467; ii. 98).—I send original copies of the 
Washington inscriptions at Adwick-le-Street, 
The first is round the edge of an altar tomb in 
the chancel. The base of the monument is of 


pape y= song end with a little jarring trill, so low | containing effigies of Jacob and Margaret 


as to be hardly audible.” 


Washington and their twelve children :— 


Mrs. Carlyle’s substitution of “gowdspink”| 1. “Hic jacet Jacobus Washingtonus armiger 
for “ Progne” in Minstrel Burne’s ‘ Leader | dominus de Adwycke super stratam et Margareta 


Haughs and Yarrow’ reminds one of an 
incident alluded to in the Tennyson me- 
moir (vol. i. p. 451). The Duke of Argyll, in 
asking the poet what he meant in one 
of his poems* by “the red-cap whistled,” 
wrote :— 

“I know of no such bird: don’t you mean the 

black-cap, which does whistle beautifully? The 
golden-crested wren is never called ‘red-cap,’ nor 
can it be said to whistle, though it has a loud 
song. 
Tennyson replied that “red-cap” was a pro- 
vincial name for the goldfinch. (This name, 
it must be confessed, is scarcely appropriate 
for the red appears only about the eyes and 
bill of the goldfinch ; the “cap” is black.) 

While on the subject of birds, may I ask 
whether any one can explain a_ puzzling 
passage in George Borrow’s ‘ Wild 
At the end of chap. xxvi. he says :— 

“IT passed under high rocks, by houses and by 
groves, in which nightingales were singing, to listen 
to whose entrancing melody I more than once 
stopped.” 

The place was a few miles out of Bangor, the 
time 8 o'clock in the evening, and the date 
(as we can find out by a simple calculation) 
28 August. I always understood that the 
nightingale is rarely found so far west as 
Bangor, and that it ceases singing before the 
end of June. It is difficult to imagine what 
bird’s “entrancing melody” Borrow could 
have heard at a time of year when all the 
well-known songsters are silent. 

H. F. Moute. 

e@ was a singing bird, even if the 
swallow is not so. The original story con- 
cerning her was that she was changed into a 
nightingale, and her sister Philomela into 
a swallow. Apollodorus says: xai IIpéxvy 
pev yiverat anddv, 
Sophocles and other authors say the same 
thing. Apparently, however, the Scottish 
poet did not intend to be right in this way, 
since he has spoken of Philomel also as a 
singing bird. YARDLEY. 


* The ‘Gardener’s Daughter ’:— 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm ; 


ales’? | 


| uxor ejus filia Johannis Anlanye [? indistinct] armi- 
ri qui septem filiorum et quinque filiarum parentes 
| fuerunt.” 
| At the top beside the figure of Jacob :— 

* Obiit a° etatis 45° d’ni 1580”; 
and beside that of Margaret :— 

Obiit a° etatis suze 36° a° d’ni 1579.” 

The twelve children are represented by 
twelve small figures, each with the name over 
the head, but the letters are not in a perfect 
state of preservation. Those that can be 
deciphe are: Bartholomew, Phillipe, 
Rychard, Francis, Frances, Marie. 

The second is from a flat stone near the 
organ :— 
| 2. “Hic jacet Richardus Washingtonus armiger 
| dominus de Adwick obiit anno etatis suz 3% anno 
| domini 1678.” 


| 3. “Herelye[...... ?] Elizabeth Washington, buried 
Ae ?] February, 1667, and James 

Dr. Miller in ‘ History and Antiquities of 
Doncaster,’ published about 1804, quotes the 
following inscription, which he says was on 
, the floor of the chancel, nearly obliterated :— 
| _“ Here lies the body of Mr. Godfrey Washington, 
| third son of James W., of Adwick on Street, Esq., 
| who lived to about the age of seventy. He was 
| beloved of all that knew him, and at his death 
| equally lamented. He was a faithful friend, and 
died a bachelor, 15th of December, 1709.” 


C. E. 
Otp PARLIAMENT Street (9* §. ii. 401).— 
The description of Dufour and his surround- 
ings at 17a, Great George Street, Westminster, 
| is true to the life. I remember it in the days 
'when Hungerford suspension foot - bridge 
| was disappearing. Old Westminster Bridge 
| was being replaced by the present structure, 
and engineers’ offices were busy with the pre- 
paration of plans for the Thames Embankment 
competition. The Dufours then occupied the 
drawing-room floor above the shop, and over 
that were the offices of Capt. W. 5. Moorsom. 
M.Inst.C.E., whose genial countenance, rugged 

beard, florid complexion, and general get-u 
were more suggestive of the sea than of H.M.'s 
52nd iment. From the windowsof thisfloor 


The red-cap whistled. 


one at times a bird’s-eye view of the 
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Queen going in state to open Parliament 
and the Lord Mayor’s quaint procession, the 
police in the crowd being readily distin- 
ishable by the shiny tops of their tall hats. 
he view of the Houses of Parliament was 
partly obscured by houses that stood then on 
the south side of Bridge Street, and at the 
corner was a public-house from which at 
1 o'clock issued chops under flat round metal 
covers on their way to neighbouring offices. 
The Institution of Civil Engineers then had 
a more modest home than in these days ; the 
number of members was smaller, the per- 
centage of great men higher; the young men 
listened to them with awe—and hoped. Mr. 
Watrer Hamitton has done a kindly act in 
recalling pleasant though fading memories. 
W. C. L. Froyp. 


Whitehall is also dear to me on account of 
the kindness I received while on a visit in a 
house in that highly historic locality when 
passing through London in 1857. The hovse 
was called “The Irish Office” (a relation of 
mine was one of the officials in the head office 
in Dublin Castle) ; and I am really sorry that 
Mr. HaMILTon has omitted all men- 
tion of it in his very interesting reminiscences 
of ‘Old Parliament Street.’ However, I 
request permission to remark that I shall 
much appreciate any information anent the 
house Fine referred to that may be in the 

ssion of readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Thereis an 
illustration of the old mansion—it was at the 
northern end of Parliament Street, and faced 
Charing Cross—in ‘Old and New London,’ 
vol. iii. p. 391, from a view published by 
Smith in 1807; and with regard to the de- 
molition of the houses in the neighbourhood, 
rhaps attention may be called to the fol- 
owing, quoted from vol. iii. p. 382 of the same 
work :— 
“Pope, as usual, minutely accurate in details, 
thus writes in a spirit of prophecy, which it is 
= to say has never yet been fulfilled to the 
er :— 
Behold ! Augusta’s glittering spires increase, 
And temples rise, the beauteous works of peace. 
I see, I see where two fair cities bend 
The ample bow, a new Whitehall ascend ; 
There mighty nations shall enquire their doom, 
The World's reat oracle in times to come: 

re kings shall sue, and suppliant states be seen 
Once more to bend before a British Queen. 
And yet, after all, the seer may be regarded as not 
so very wide of the mark, if we interpret ‘a new 
Whitehall’ to mean the new Houses of Parliament, 
and the new F oreign, Indian, and Colonial Offices, 
hey have lately risen on the Park side of White- 


In conclusion, 1 beg to say that as Parlia- 
ment Street is now “past all surgery,” I 
venture to think the quotation of a remark 


of a gentleman in ‘King Henry VIII.’ will 
not be inappropriate :— 


Sir, 
You must no more call it York Place, that’s past ; 
For since the cardinal fell that title’s lost : 
’Tis now the king’s, and called Whitehall. : 
Act IV. se. i. 


Henry Geratp Hope. 


GeorcE AS A Feminine Name ii. 
—The giving of the name George to a girl, 
though unusual, is not so singular as might be 
thought. I have only recently talked with 
a young lady who was thus named at her 
registration, and who is always known by the 
appellation to her friends. DUNHEVED. 


George Hannah probably represents an 
attempt at writing Georgiana from pro- 
nunciation. In rdsley’s ‘Curiosities of 
Puritan Nomenclature,’ 1888, p. 224, there is : 

“The following is interesting: ‘1616, July 13, 
being Saturday, about half an hour before 10 of the 
clocke in the esmnun was born the Lady Georgi- 
Anna, daughter to the Right Hon. Lady Frances, 
Countess of Exeter. And the Same Ladie Georgi- 
Anna was baptized 30th July.’” 

This also answers in the affirmative, so early 

at least as 1616, the question as to the term 

“Right Honourable” as applied to a lady. 
Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A. 


[See ante, pp. 307, 436.] 


I would like to suggest that the name 
George Hannah as it appears in the list 
referred to is probably the attempt of an 
unready writer to put down the not uncom- 
mon name of Georgiana. Mr. George Hannah 
was for several years the accomplished 
librarian of the ng Island Historical 
Society. Joux E. Norcross. 
U.S. 


George Anne Bellamy was a noted actress 
of the last century. M. N. G. 
[George Anne Bellamy owed her name, it is said, 
to a mistake of the parish clerk. She was to have 
been really christened Georgiana, but stuck to the 
quaint names that appeared in the register. ] 


Era Enciish CHRONOLOGY 
(8 S. xi. 387 ; xii. 421, 466 ; 9" S. i. 10, 92, 
231 ; ii. 29, 292).—As I withdrew from this 
fruitless controversy in my note at the sixth 
reference, and as I have neither time nor 
inclination to reopen the discussion, I must 
content myself with stating that Mr. Ans- 
COMBE'’s quotation from Prof. Riihl, which was 
cited by me in the note just referred to, in no 
way controverts the assertion of mine in the 
‘Crawford Charters’ that was attacked by 
Mr. AnscomBe. My contention is that the 
era of the Incarnation for the dating of legal 
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and historical documents was brought into 
use by Beda, a position that has been main- 
tained by the eminent chronologists cited by 
me, and that has been adopted by no less an 
authority than Prof. Liebermann. This is 
thoroughly in unison with the words of Prof. 
Ruhl cited. by Mr. Anscomse. I here repro- 
duce them, taking the liberty of italicizing 
the words that “T wish to refer to more 
especially :— 

**Mit der Ostertafel des Dionysius brachte 8. 
Augustinus auch seine Aera nach Britannien, und 
bei den Angelsachsen ist sie zuerst praktisch ange- 
wandt worden.” 

This is sufficient for my purpose. Had 
Prof. Riihl been better acquainted with Old- 
English diplomatics, he would have refrained 
from quoting several spurious charters, and 
he would have su sested my conclusions even 
more definitely than he does. The earliest un- 
doubted English charter dated by this era and 
theearliest instance of its use for legal purposes 
in Western Europe is a charter of “Ethelbald 
of Mercia in 736 (‘Cartularium Saxonicum,’ 
i. 222). The first historical writer to use it 
was undoubtedly Beda, who commenced to 
use it occasionally in his ‘Chronica Minora’ 
(see 9" §. i. 232), written in 725, and regularly 
in his famous ‘Historia Ecclesiastica,’ com- 
menced in 731. W. H. Stevenson. 


ANGELS AND THEIR TRADITIONAL REpRE- 
SENTATION (9% §. i. 407; ii. 16).—According 
to all the traditions of religious art, angels 
should be represented as beardless youths. 
So truly were they considered to be of the 
male sex that medieval painting and sculp- 
ture invested them with the garments of the 
diaconate—alb, dalmatic, and crossed stole. 
The deacon is pre-eminently a minister, as 
distinct from the priest ; and angels are 
“ministers of grace.” 

Joun Hopson Matruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


A Cuurca Trapition (9 §. i. 428 ; ii. 58, 
150, 173, 256, 296, 393).—The French church 
builders had a taste for another kind of irre- 
gularity, peculiar, I believe, to their country— 
the aabine two west towers, not alike, as the 
ears or horns of a beast, but of designedly 
unequal height. The twoat Basle are = poe 
height, but very dissimilar forms, and this 
differs, I believe, from any French pair, unless 
we except those at Rouen and Chartres, which 
are of different ages, and meant to rival each 
other. Those at Chartres, differing four cen- 
turies in age, were each meant to excel any 
spire of their time, and may perhaps be called 
the oldest and youngest Gothic spires now 
extant. But the pairs I mean specially here 


are those built each by one designer, differing 
only in scale. The fashion survived even 
Gothic times, for the great classic church of 
St. Sulpice at Paris exhibits a trace of it, 
The cathedral of Sdées, in Normandy, has the 
two steeples so nearly equal that King’s study- 
book makes them exactly equal. They are 
by one designer, but each story of the northern 
exceeds the corresponding southern by twoor 
three inches, and the whole difference mounts 
up to perhaps two feet. Everywhere the 
taller steeple, I think, is the northern. 
E. L. Garett, 
he ‘Guide-Joanne’ ks of the two stee 

Sées as being the height, seventy 


“To ENJOY BAD HEALTH” (9 ii. 248),— 
Mr. Ratciirre’s remarks concerning this 
phrase are very pertinent, but not altogether 
new, as the oddness of the expression has been 
noted previously. Mr. Fitzedward Hall, in 
‘Modern English, hasa chapter on ‘Our Grand- 
fathers’ English,’ and in some notes appended 
thereto I find cognizance taken of the phrase. 
In criticizing the style of Johnson he adduces 
many passages, in one of which the sage of 
Fleet Street, in the ‘Life of Morin,’ has 
written, “He expired...... having enjoyed, by 
the benefit of his regimen, a lon pos health 
life, and a gentle and easy death.” Mr. Hall, 
in criticizing this passage, ventures the remark 
that “this extraordinary person not only 
enjoyed his death, but first died, and then 
expired.” He points out a similar usage by 
Gibbon who writes, “There was not one who 
enjoyed a life of peace or a natural death.” 
The meaning of “enjoy” seems clearly to be 
equivalent to “experience,” as Mr. RATCLIFFE 
has already shown, and runs on all fours with 
the usage in the phrase which has been 
questioned. In this respect, therefore, “to 
enjoy death” and “to enjoy bad health,” 
incongruous though they seem, are ex- 
plainable. Mr. Hall, as already stated, has 
noticed “the expression ‘enjoy bad health,” 
which “has often been ridiculed.” He says :— 

“But even the French, with all their much- 

vaunted logical instinct, sometimes commit ones 
blunders. See ‘Le Rédresseur’ (1866), by M. P. G. 
de Dumast, p. 98. Exception is there taken to 
“Les commercants chinois jouissent d'une assez 
mauvaise réputation,’ and to ‘ Mon frére jouit d'une 
trés-mauvaise santé,’” 
We may therefore take heart of grace that in 
some things we are no worse than our 
neighbours. Apparently they do not always 
do the correct thing, as Mr. Hall shows, 
“ better in France.” C. P. Hare. 


Monastic Orpers (9"* ii. 329, 374).—The 
writer in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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under ‘Cistercians,’ vol. v. p. 793, refers to 
the following, among others: Manriquez’s 
‘Annales Cistercienses,’ 4 vols., folio, Lyons, 
1642; the various biographies of St. Ber- 
nard by Alban Butler, Neander, Morrison, 
and others ; ‘The Cistercian Saints of Eng- 
land, especially St. Ste hen Harding,’ edited 
b Cardinal Newman, London, 1844 ; ‘ Latin 
Christianity,’ bk. viii. chap.iv.; Mrs. Jameson’s 
‘Legends of the Monastic Orders,’ London, 
1850 ; Cosmo Innes’s ‘ Scotland in the Middle 
es, Edinburgh, 1860; and an article on 
‘Cistercian Abbeys in Yorkshire’ in Fraser's 
Magazine for September, 1876. DD. M. R. 


Articles on ‘The Religious Orders of the 
Church’ have appeared in St. Peter’s Magazine 
from time to time this year. The November 
number contains a well-illustrated article on 
‘The Cistercians,’ in which the houses of that 
order in the United Kingdom are enumerated. 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


See Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ Tanner's ‘ No- 
titia, Burton’s ‘Monasticon Eboracense,’ 
‘Cistercian Statutes’ (Yorkshire Arch. Soc.) 
and works referred to in introduction and 
notes thereto, Walcott’s ‘Church and Con- 
yentual Arrangement,’ ‘Memorials of Foun- 
tains’ (Surtees Soc.), Fosbroke’s ‘ British 
Monachism,’ &c. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Brack IMAGES oF THE MAponna (9" ii. 
367, 397, 449)—The summary from L’Jnter- 
médiaire may be good for Western Europe, 
but as it includes only two black Virgins in the 
Russian empire, and gives none for Turkey, 
Greece, Austro-Hungary, Bulgaria, &c., it is 
merely ridiculous on the whole. 

Mr. Mayatt’s explanation as to the origin 
of black Virgins neglects the fact that those 

roduced in the countries of the Eastern 

‘hurch are of two types—the one Abyssinian 
or Galla, quite black, and the other a 
Byzantine type, which combines with classical 
Greek features a red-copper complexion. 


Roman Catno ic (9 S. ii. 227, 394).—With 
reference to the valuable communications of 
Mr. ARMSTRONG and others on the subject 
of the original inquiry, I may state that no 
other question was intended to be raised than 
that of the antiquary and etymologist. The 
denominational term of “ Roman Catholic ” is, 
like its “ Protestant ” counterpart, necessarily 
of Reformation origin, either being pretty 
much coeval; or, if anything, the latter is 
the earlier of the two. I should imagine 
that “ Roman Catholic” would occur in the 
controversial publications of Charles I. or 


James I., if not before. The combination 
has been generally supposed to be peculiar to 
the Teutonic peoples, yet it is remarkable 
that a French pamphiet appeared in 1591 
entitled ‘Le Vray Catholique Romain,’ evi- 
dently inspired by the wish for the conversion 
of Henry IV., which took place two years 
afterwards. 

As to the denominational name by which our 
forefathers called themselves at any time from 
Alfred the Great to Wolsey, it is probable that 
such distinctions did not exist where all were 
of one faith. Tom and Harry in Chaucer’s day 
described themselves (if necessary) as “Cris- 
ten” men, mneaning no more than that the 
were humans and not beasts. Clarence in his 
fearful dream a _— to his veracity as “a 
Christian faithful man”; and it is arguable 
that Shakespeare, who did not write at ran- 
dom, intended by “faithful” the ecclesiastical 
Latin fidelis. 

On the other hand, no doubt can exist that 
in dealing with high personages the term 
Catholic was frequently employed. Thus 
(Bliss’s ‘ Papal Registers,’ Rolls Series) in 1349 
the Pope allows Islip, then elect of Canterbury, 
to be consecrated “by any Catholic Bishop”; 
and (Rymer’s ‘Feedera,’ 6 Oct., 1366) Urban V. 
requests Edward III. “as a Catholic Prince 
in defence of the Catholic Faith” to lend 
aid against the Saracens, who were attacking 
Cyprus and Rhodes. 

Since writing the above I see that Laud, in 
his conference with Fisher “the Jesuite,” 
| speaks of “ Roman Catholicks” in § 38. The 
conference was held in 1622. 

Francis Kine. 


The late Prof. De Morgan had a copy of a 
| book called ‘Rituale’ of Bonaventura Piscator, 
| Venice, 1537, which gave the “derivation of 
| the word Catholic as exclusively applied to 
the Church of Rome.” This he quoted and 
threatened to publish in the Atheneum, but 
said it would not surprise him if “all Roman 
Christians should deny its existence.” His 
widow afterward reprinted his ‘ Budget of 
Paradoxes,’ but with a note saying, “This 
derivation has been omitted.” It is ver 

desirable that the present possessors of his 
copy should be known. . L. GARBETT. 


‘Oxrorp Arco’ (9 §. ii. 309).—In the list 
of fictitious names of authors, the writer of 
‘The Oxford Argo,’ by “An Oxford Divine,” 
is Richard Burdon. Will he be the Richard 
Burdon (of Newcastle) mentioned in Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxonienses’? JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Rev. Epwarp Warton, 1709-50 (9 §. i. 


488).—Is your correspondent aware that the 
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name is also spelt Wharton? The name occurs 
spelt both ways in Clark’s ‘Register of Ox- 
ford University.’ I find that an Anthony 
Wharton, son of a commoner of Westmore- 
land, matriculated from Queen’s College, 
11 Dec., 1618, and was then aged eighteen. 
There is another Anthony mentioned, but he 
would be too early. I believe a Benjamin 
Nind (0d. 1860), of Leytonstone, married a 
Margaret Wharton or Warton. Perhaps your 
querist could tell me if I am rig in my 
supposition. . H.C. 


Women Barsers (7 §, xi. 327, 385, 438 ; 
xii. 111, 157, 237, 297; 8S. v. 246, 394).— 
None of the replies under this or a kindred 
heading has given Gay’s description of a 
woman barber, though one (7 §S. xii. 157) is 
a prose account of the incident narrated. In 
Gay's ‘Journey to Exeter’ (published in 
1715) it is told how, after passing “ Morcombe’s 
lake,” the travellers reach Axminster, where 
they sleep. The next morning 

We rise, our beards demand the barber’s art ; 

A female enters and performs the part. 

The weighty golden chain adorns her neck, 
And three gold rings her skilful hands bedeck : 
Smooth o’er our chin her easy fingers move, 


Soft as when Venus stroked the beard of Jove. 
Aurrep F. 


Bisnorpric or Ossory (8 xi. 489; xii. 
34, 253 ; 9 S. ii. 53).—In his reply to Mr. 
Carry, the late Rev. F. 8. Warren, of 
Coventry, said of Ossory :— 

“The see was transferred to Kilkenny, but the 
old name retained, and the proper title of the dean 
is of Kilkenny. There is no other instance of these 
anomalies.” 

Now if any reader will consult Thom’s 
‘Official Directory’ he will find that in the 
Church of Ireland there is still a “ Dean of 
Ossory,” but none “of Kilkenny,” though 
Ossory was not the earliest name of the dio- 
cese. There are similar anomalies in the 
diocese of Meath, in which case also the see 
was transferred, and the dean’s title is “of 
Clonmacnois.” Again, there is a “Dean of 
Ardagh,” though there is now no cathedral in 
that diocese. T. C. Grmour. 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Acorus cALaMus §. ii. 305, 377, 457).— 
Why “sweet fag”? The sweet rush, which 
is the commoner of the two rushes on some 
parts of the lower Thames, and which used 
to be cut for strewing upon floors, is now 
commonly called a “ flag”; but that name is 
given to the wild yellow iris and to the culti- 
vated purple iris. D. 


Heratpry: BapGE or Utster i. 188; 
orjon, near 


ii. 153, 317).—In the church of 


Evesham, are many contemporary heraldic 
insignia of two families. Three of these show 
the “red hand” of two seventeenth-century 
baronets, one of whom was of James's creation, 
In his case the red hand obliterates one of 
three annulets, but in all three instances it 
is in the middle of the fess. W. C. B. 


The rule is that an honourable augmenta. 
tion granted by the sovereign must occup 
a position of honour on the shield. This ig 
either the dexter canton or the “nombril 
point” (en cceur, the French heralds say). But 
inasmuch as the latter position is used for 
“ shields of pretence,” bearing the arms of an 
heiress or of a pensions it is more usual 
to place the baronet’s shie. d of Ulster in the 
dexter canton. JoHn Hopson Martruews, 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“ NECK-HANDKERCHIEF ” (9"" §. ii. 169, 375), 
—De minimis curat ‘ N. et I never wore 
the chokers described by Mr. Tuos. Ratcuirrg, 
but my impression is that the folding began 
at the apex of the triangle formed by the 
diagonally doubled square, and not at the 
long The articles were called neck- 
handkerchiefs, but I was told it would be 
more correct to say “ neck-kerchief.” Me- 
thinks “ neck-ker” would have been correcter 
still. May I be pardoned for this compara- 
tive ! Sr. 


More commonly known as “ neckcloth.” 
Harotp Matt, Col. 


Gie (9 §. ii. 384).—This was formerly a 
slang word, and as such it is difficult to dis- 
cover its exact meaning. It was doubtless 
used without much regard to precision. The 
following, from the comedy of ‘The Heir at 
Law’ (IV. ii.), by the younger Colman, throws 
a ray of light upon the subject :— 

Dick Dowlas. But what a confounded gig you 
look like. 

Dr. Pangloss. A gig! Umph! that’s an Eton 
phrase ; the Westminsters call it quiz. 

‘The Heir at Law’ was produced at the 
Haymarket in July, 1797. 

CHARLES WYLIE. 


Bripcet CHEYNELL, ABBOT, OR WARNER 
(9 §. ii. 87, 155, 433).—If the burial of 
Bridget Warner (wife of John Warner) should 
be discovered, it is difficult to see on what 
evidence it could be deemed to be that of the 
mother of Francis Cheynell, which lady, 
from the probate of her will (evidence that 
would be received in a court of law), was 
undoubtedly, at the date of her death, 
Bridget Abbot, widow. The fact of there 
being no issue by an existing husband would 


in no way account for the startling theory 
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of a will being proved under a different name 
from that borne by the testatrix at the time 
of her death. Moreover, the will dated 
August, 1635, would have been revoked by a 
marriage subsequent to its date. It follows 
therefore that Anthony & Wood, if he states 
that John Warner married Bridget Abbot, 
widow of the Bishop of Salisbury, must have 
made a mistake ; and as to the ‘ Biog. Brit.’ 
(hardly, perhaps, a “more or less con- 
temporary authority” as to a person who, 
even if a mother as early as fifteen, must 
have been born in 1593), it most probably 
followed Wood’s account. 

The identity of the burial at Petworth of 
“Bridget (——) widow, on 23 March, 1645 
(presumably 1645/6), with that of “Bridget 
Abbot, widow,” who (we know) died there, 
and whose will was proved 26 February, 
1646/7, though it falls Ban of positive proof, 
would, I imagine (considering the population 
of Petworth at that date), be acknowledged 
by most genealogists. 

It may interest E. L. W. to know that the 

iginal will is twice sealed with the arms of 
Abbot (a chevron between three peonh and 
is endorsed “ My mother’s will.” . EC. 


“In NATIVE WorTH” ii. 409). — This 
is the title of a piece in Haydn’s ‘Creation’ 
descriptive of Adam and Eve, the words of 
the part treating of Adam being adapted 
from Milton (‘ Paradise Lost,’ iv. 288 sgg.) :— 

Two of far nobler shape erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour cl. 

In naked majesty seem’d lords of all, 

And worthy seem’d, for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shon. 


The librettist’s words are :— 
In native worth and honour clad, 
With beauty, courage, strength adorn’d, 
Erect with front serene he stands, 
A man, the king and lord of nature all. 
Manifestly the first three words of the 
libretto are not synonymous with “naked” ; 
it is only by his addition “and nothing else” 
that the Daily Telegraph writer strains this 
meaning into them. is use of the phrase, 
therefore, lacks smartness ; it is also objec- 
tionable on the ground that there is no “worth 
and honour” in indecency. Good taste would 
have counselled the choice of some other 
expression, e.g. “in native buff,” “as naked 
as she was born,” or “in puris naturalibus.” 
F. Apams. 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


These words occur in the air sung by 
Uriel in Haydn’s oratorio ‘ Creation,’ and are 
descriptive of Adam, not Eve. The ‘Creation’ 
was published by the composer in Vienna in 


1800, with German and English words. The 
German gives the ge thus: “Mit Wiird 
und Hohelt angethan, mit Schénalt, Stark 
und Muth begabt,” &c. The English version 

In native worth and honour clad, 

With beauty, courage, strength adorn’d, 

To heaven erect and tall he stands 

A man, the lord and king of nature all. 


W. H. Cummings. 


FEEDING-BOTTLES (9 ii. 
examples of Roman feeding-bottles are to 
be seen in the museum of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society at York. M. Franklin 
says of the diberon :— 

“On le voit cité dés le treiziéme siécle dans le 
roman de ‘Robert le Diable,’ et plusieurs types, 
remontant trés haut, ont été découverts un peu 
partout, notamment dans les fouilles exécutées au 
atom de Pierrefonds.”—‘ L’Enfant,’ t. ii. pp. 108, 


He gives as his authorities Viollet -le - Due, 
‘Dictionnaire du Mobilier, t. ii. p. 37; 
Auvard et Pingat, ‘Hygiéne Infantile,’ p. 59 
et sutv. Str. SwirHr. 


The reference to the ‘H.E.D.’ is partly mis- 
leading and wholly useless. It takes back 
“feeding-bottle” only to 1858, and the feeding- 
box it mentions has nothing whatever to do 
with this matter. W. C. B. 


Cuauncy MSS. (9" S. ii. 407).—The effects 
of the late Charles Chauncy, M.D., F.R.S. 
and his brother Nathaniel Chauncy were sol 
by auction in 1790: the collection of natural 
history by Mr. Gerard, at his house in Litch- 
field Street, St. Anne’s, Soho, on Monday, 


12 April, and three following days; the | 
book- 


libraries by Messrs. Leigh & Sotheby, 
auctioneers, at their house in York Stree 
Covent Garden, on Thursday, 15 April, an 
fourteen following days; and the marble 
figures, carvings in ivory, enamels, stained 

ass, &c., by Mr. Greenwood, at his room in 
Lalestes Square, on Tuesday, 18 June. The 
catalogues of the above-named sales may be 
seen at the London Institution, also at the 
Corporation Library, Guildhall, E.C., together 
with a fourth catalogue of the prints, draw- 
ings, and miniatures, with the prices and 
purchasers’ names in MS. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Burt acarnst A Comet (4 §. 
iv. 437, 523; v. 213).—-From several articles in 
‘N. & Q. it appears that in 1456 a bull was 
fulminated by Pope Calixtus III. against the 
Turks who were then besieging Belgrade, and 
also against a colossal comet which appea 
at the same time and proved a powerful 
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auxiliary to the assailing Turks. The autho- 
rities cited, however, are all secondary, and 
most of your readers are beyond reach of a 
bullary. I therefore write to beg some cor- 
respondent who dwells under the eaves of 
the British Museum to copy for you and us 
outer barbarian illiterates the ipsissima verba 
of Calixtus. The best fountain known to 
me for him to draw from is the ‘ Bullarium 
Magnum Romanum a Leone Magno usque ad 
Benedictum XILV.,’ Luxembourg, 1727-58. 
James D. BuTier. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


PaRIsH REGISTERS DATING FROM THE FEAST 
or St. Joun §S. ii. 427).—Your correspond- 
ent’s date is in error. Cromwell issued his 
injunction on 8 September, 1538 (not 1558), 
from which year, by Burn’s ‘History of 
Parish Registers,’ taken from the ‘ Parish 
Register Abstract,’ 812 registers begin. 

As no date was prescribed in the order, 
it would come into operation immediately 
it was issued. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Postace Stamps (9 §. ii. 425).—Why 
should they not go to stamp collectors? 
Every philatelist holds more common stamps 
than he affixes, and it is possible that the 
300,000,000 were not all of the same design. 
Old postage stamps are among those articles 
of commerce that are ment ms J valuable on 
account of the labour spent in putting them 
into marketable shape. The cutting out and 
making up of even penny or ten -centime 
stamps gives them a value. The middleman 
who gets 625 for a penny can make a profit 
from the stamp dealers, and the latter can 
dispose of 300,000,000 in seven years among 
the world’s collectors. But if the stamp 
dealer were to employ paid assistants to 
cut out the stamps they would be valueless, 
in consequence of costing more than they 
would fetch. RTHUR MAYALL. 


Tae Brrps or CrreENncesTer (9" §. ii. 66, 249, 
369).—In the legend of the ‘ Enchanted Tower 
of Toledo’ a bird appears as a fire-raiser. 
When Roderick, King of the Goths, left the 
tower, an eagle, so soon as he was come 
out, dropped a firebrand upon it, which con- 
sumed it to ashes. E. YarRpDLey. 


Humpty-Dumprty (9 §. ii. 307, 357).—This 
nursery name can be carried back for Dr. 
Murray to a much earlier date than that 
which my friend Mr. Peacock supplies. The 
familiar rhyme is found in Ritson’s ‘Gammer 
Gurton’s Garland,’ published in 1810, and cer- 
tainly therefore goes back intothe last century. 


In Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes’ there is algo 
another quatrain in which Humpty-Dum 
appears. W. D. Macray, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Foundations of England. By Sir James , 
Ramsay of Bamff, Bart., M.A. 2 vols. (Sonnen 
schein & Co.) 

Srx years have elapsed since the appearance of the 

first instalment—which happened, rather curiously, 

to be the concluding portion—of Sir James Ramsay's 
ambitious and arduous task. When completed, his 
work, which is truly national in character, will 
supply a ‘“‘connected narrative of the first fifteen 
hundred years of the history of England.” Twelve 
centuries—extending from B.c. 55 to 1154—are 
covered by the volumes now before us. The period 
between 1399 and 1485 was dealt with in ‘ Lancaster 
and York,’ for which see 8 §. ii. 19. A third 
portion, with possibly a fourth, will be concerned 
with the years between 1154 and 1399, or from the 
accession of Henry II. to that of Richard IL. Of 
the three or four or more sections which will con- 
stitute the whole, the first is not only the longest, 
but the most difficult, exacting from the author 
the most profound and varied erudition. Besides 
dealing with successive waves of invasion— 
Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman—he has to 
discuss the most difficult problems of ethnology, 
language, custom, law, property, religion, and the 
like. So wide is the amount of ground covered that 
the critic shares a portion of the trouble and per. 
plexity of the writer, the discharge of whose task 
represents something making a respectable approach 
to omniscience. From one point to another, some 
of them challenging discussion, we have to follow 

Sir James, scarcely knowing when to halt and take 

breath. Voluminous, accordingly, as is the work, 

matters, each of which furnishes materials for 4 

volume or volumes, have to be dismissed in a few 

pregnant sentences. Things cannot be otherwise; 


j}and the task assigned himself by Sir James is 


loyally and competently discharged. It is in the 
early portion, however, that he occasionally » 
though only as regards his attention. Twice on 
the same page we meet with ‘“ Ansonius” for 
Ausonius—obviously a printer’s error, but a regret- 
table oversight all the same in a work of so much 
importance —and once, to our surprise, we reai 
of the “Cumzan Sybill.” As a whole, the work 
is commendably correct as well as heroical in 
dimensions. 

One turns with interest to see what Sir James 
says concerning the Arthurian legend. Naturally 
he will none of this, holding that the absence of the 
name of Arthur from the chronicle of Gildas, who 
wrote only four years after the siege of the Mons 
Badonicus, and the successful resistance of Am 
brosius to the Saxon advance, relegate the whole 
into the domain of pure myth. It was the mix 
fortune, he holds, of Ambrosius to “ have his glory 
transferred to a hero of romance.” Sir Jamess 
theory is that the Arthurian legend is merely “a 
reissue of Ossianic myths, brought over by the 
Dalriad Scots, disseminated through the agency of 
the Columban missionaries......and appropriated 
and adapted by the Celtic people of Great Britain. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Weare not disposed to enter upon the question of 
the existence of Arthur. Sir James knows as well 
as we that Nennius, and not Gildas, is the historical 
source, if such exists, and that the accepted views 
of Arthur present him as the nephew of Ambrosius 
Aurelianus. Indulgence is claimed for the view 
that Claudia, the wife of Pudens, celebrated by 
Martial, may have been the daughter of the hero 
Caractacus. The question is also raised whether 
Pudens and Claudia, mentioned by St. Paul as send- 
ing greeting to Timothy, “ Salutant te Eubulus, et 
Pudens, et Linus, et Claudia, et fratres omnes” 

Tim. iv. 21), can be the same as the Claudia and 
oo of Martial. In matters such as Celtic swords, 
of which illustrations are given, the ‘ Ancient 
Bronze Implements’ of Sir John Evans is followed. 
sir John is also an authority for Celtic antiquities. 
Bhys’s ‘Celtic Britain’ and his Hibbert Lectures 
have been frequently consulted in the early chapters, 
aud especially concerning Celtic worship. for- 
widable list of authorities is given at the end of the 
first volume. These Sir James has used wisely and 
well. As he advances in his task he has, neces- 
sarily, to use the Record Office publications, the 
importance of which is not to be over-estimated. 
In his sixth chapter Sir James deals with the dis- 

arance of the ninth Roman legion, known as 
oe York legion. This he holds was presumably 
“used up in petty warfare, perhaps finally over- 
thrown in some sudden catastrophe.” Some few 
sentences are devoted to the fact that during the 
later days of Roman occupation and subsequently 
thelanded gentry up to the banks of the Clyde called 
themselves by Latin names and spoke Latin. It 
is held again that a Christian church existed in 
Britain so early as the year 300. Under the reign 
of Edward the Confessor we hear a good deal of 
Macbeth, or Macbeth mac Finlay, and the murder 
of Duncan, and also of Malcolm Canmore. The 
most animated portions of the work, and the most 

able, consist of the account of the Norman 
invasion and the incidents generally depicted in 
the Bayeux tapestry. Sir James’s sympathy for 
Harold is strong, and he is consequently severe in 
his judgment of William. His consent to the 
execution of Waltheof is declared to be “the 
meanest and most discreditable act of an unlovely 
life.” In the summary of William’s character he is 
called ‘a most masterful man of blood and iron,” 
and again it is said, ‘‘ He was aman more hated than 
loved, and probably even more feared than hated.” 
Dealing with the death of William Rufus, Sir 
James contrives to burden Shakspeare with an 
impossible line :— 

With all his horrible imperfections on his head. 

The character of William Rufus is admirably 
depicted. 
_ We have touched incidentally 7 a few points 
in this fine and magisterial work. vith equal ease 
might we have selected hundreds of other points of 
no less interest and value. It is impossible in a 
review to do justice to a work so monumental. 
We content ourselves with recommending it to our 
teaders as broad in view, interesting in perusal, and 
encyclopedic in information. 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited 
—— Scott. Vols. III. and IV. (Bell & 


Tus third and fourth volumes of the convenient 
and authoritative edition of Swift which, under 


the competent supervision of Mr. Temple Scott, is 
being added to “‘ Bohn’s Standard Library,” consist 
of Swift’s ‘Writings on Religion and the Church.’ 
Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are not likely to be led by 
this title to expect an addition to the huge and 
not always too edifying mass of formal theology. 
Eminently controversial are Swift’s religious works, 
and the author presents himself more frequently 
as a pamphleteer than as a parson, and is more in- 
terested in discipline than in dogma. The so-called 
religious writings are, however, a characteristic 
and an important portion of Swift’s baggage, 
and, though dealing with a state of affairs which 
the close student alone can realize, may still be 
read with interest. Swift’s style is in itself an 
unending delight, and the study of his pessimism 
is sure to attract or repel, never to leave the reader 
indifferent. The quaint title-pages of Swift are in 
some cases 1eprinted from the fine collection of 
tracts of Col. Grant. Each of the volumes has, 
moreover, a portrait of Swift—one from a picture 
by Francis Bindon in the possession of Sir F. R. 
Falkiner, the second from another by the same 
artist at Howth Castle. Those who wish to enjoy 
afresh Swift’s humour, satire, and wonderful 
polemical subtlety cannot do better than reread 
his abstract of Collins’s ‘ Discourse of Freethink- 
ing,’ which is less known than his scathing invective 
against Burnet in his preface to ‘The B—p of 
S—y’s Introduction,’ &c. 


To the Fortnightly Mr. Andrew Lang supplies an 
estimate of Charles Dickens, which is also con- 
tributed to the “Gadshill” edition of Dickens’s 
works issued by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. It is an 
excellent piece of work, and we find ourselves in 
accord with most of the writer’s decisions. Against 
the assertion often made that Dickens could not 
depict a gentleman, Mr. Lang advances Pickwick, 
asking, If Pickwick is not a gentleman, who is? 
This 1s all very well; but it evades the point. 
The same might doubtless be said of either of the 
Brothers Cheeryble, who are nature’s gentlemen. 
This is not what the slanderers of Dickens—for 
Mr. Lang holds the assertion a slander—meant. 
The excesses in “ the bowl” in which Pickwick and 
other characters indulge are “to be taken in a 
Pickwickian sense.” ‘This, again, is right; but the 
constant drinking in Dickens impairs the value of 
his work. Mr. St. George Stock supplies a very 
readable ee upon ‘The Diary of the Bishop of 
Killalla.’ The ‘ Narrative of Killalla by an Eye- 
witness’ of Dr. Stock, presumably an ancestor of 
the writer, is a document of historical value. Dr. 
Stock himself is a pleasing and, on the whole, a 
conspicuous figure. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell send a 
readable and an important article on ‘The Centenary 
of Lithography,’ which may be supposed to date 
from the discovery, in 1798, by Aloys Senefelder of 
flat-surface printing. ‘A Vindication of Vedanta,’ 
by ‘“‘A Student in Vedanta,” aims at refuting the 
assertions of Dr. Crozier.—The pleasantest con- 
tribution to the Nineteenth Century is * French 
Views of an English University,’ by Mrs. Margaret 
L. Woods. It is satisfactory to find that intelligent 
Frenchmen are as much struck by the moral atmo- 
sphere pervading Oxford and Cambridge colleges as 
by the uty of the places. As regards the senti- 
mental relations of English men and women, Mrs. 
Woods fears the French observer has been imposed 
upon “‘by the stiff-collared hypocrite of a young 
Briton,” of whom she again speaks as a seumdaious 
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young humbug. One observer was, on the other 
side, struck by the brutality and ignorance of. 
certain portions of university life, and ‘the unin- 
tellectuality of the Briton” was painfully obvious. 
Great interest attends the observations of Alphonse 
Daudet and Taine upon English university life, 
and the entire article is excellent. Mr. J. Horace 
Round has an important paper upon ‘ Historical 
Research,’ in which he answers some aap | 
enunciated views of Mr. Frederic Harrison. ‘ 
Girls’ Lodging- House’ supplies pictures all but 
incredible of the ignorance of those among whom we. 
dwell. We have ourselves heard children, on sight 
of the ducks on Hampstead ponds, drawing attention 
to them as pigeons that could swim; but the dis- 
lay of Mrs. ke far beyond this. Sir Charles 
Robinson says much that is worth heeding upon 
* The Reorganization of our National Art Museums,’ 
and Canon Barnett advocates ‘ Cathedral Reform.’— 
The frontispiece to the Pall Mall consists of a photo- 
gravure of ‘The Virgin and Child’ of Gérard David, 
not previously pub ished. ‘The New Christmas,’ 
by E. Nesbit, has a note of regret over the past, 
but has, none the less, a cheerful ring of patriotism. 
*A Great French Etcher,’ by Mr. Frederick Wed- 
more, deals with Méryon. Out of the works of 
this unfortunate genius a couple of dozen prints is 
Mr. Wedmore holds, what will constitute the rea 
treasure of the collector. Mr. William Rossetti 


2 * Some o9e of Verse and Prose by Dante | 
Ga 


riel Rossetti.” These throw a light upon the 
method of workmanship of Rossetti, and will be 
welcome to his admirers. Among the illustrations 
are a portrait of the poet-painter in 1862 and a 
sketch of Miss Siddal. A curious feature in the 
contents is a monologue, the facial illustrations to 
which are entirely supplied by Miss Irene Van- 
brugh. We do not deal with fiction in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
but it seems worth while to say that there are some 
exquisite short stories by Miss Nesbit and others.— 
In the Cornhill the Rev. W. H. Fitchett concludes, 
as we presume, his ‘Fights for the Flag’ with an 
account, under the title ‘The Lady with the Lamp,’ 
of the heroic deeds of Miss Florence N ightingals. 
*A Study in Imposture’ presents the once famous 
George Psalmanazar, in whose ompnens adventures 
in Formosa people used once to delight. Mr. C. J. 
Cornish conveys some curious information on ‘ Lon- 
don’s Store of Furs.’ Dr. Stanford gives an inter- 
esting account of ‘Joseph Robinson.’ ‘Humours 
of Speech and Pen’ gives some curious instances of 
misuse of words. Cavendish supplies an account of 
the game of Bridge, now newly sprung into fashion, 
and suggests an origin for its name, which has long 
been regarded as a crux.—‘A Spartan Mother,’ in 
Temple Bar, depicts Susannah Annesley (the mother 
of John and Charles Weelev), who, among other 
claims to attention, gave birth to nineteen children. 
‘Our Great Frontier Railway’ deals with the 
Sind-Pishin Railway and the Chaman extension. 
* Eyes of Famous Folk’ is likely to form a popular 
theme. Smeng these with piercing eyes David 
Garrick should be mentioned.— Prof. Redford sends 
to the Gentleman’s an excellent paper on ‘Shake- 
speare and the Faust nd.’ ‘Crime, Criminals, 
and Prisons’ deals with the latest system of Anglo- 
Saxon penology, as yet on its trial. Miss Dora 
Cave has a series of triolets on the sea-coast of 
Bohemia.—The English Illustrated appears in de- 
ightful holiday guise, and is really the most season- 
le of the magazines. Its illustrations, plain and 
coloured, are beautiful and admirably diversified, 


its letterpress is well selected, and it is in all 
respects an ideal Christmas number.—In man’s 
Mr. Rider Haggard continues his ‘ Farmer’s Year,’ 
which in this case is specially excellent. * Midas,’ 

y Mrs. Parr, and ‘Our Mary,’ by Mrs. Mann, are 
both delightful. ‘At the Sign of the Ship’ is, as is 
customary, readable and vivacious. —Scribner’s has 
a very dainty and graceful cover, emblematic of 
Christmas, over a number largely occupied with 
wars. There is, however, an article on ‘John 
Ruskin as an Artist’ which stands pleasantly con- 
spicuous. It reproduces many designs, an says 
of his etchings that while Ruskin is somewhat 
elementary in <oaving, he suggests light and shade 
and colour. Part I. of Wagner's ‘ Ring of the Nibe- 
—s has many curious designs, quaint, beau- 
tifu » or grotesque. A readable article is that on 
‘Stevenson at Play.’ The entire number js 
attractive. 


THE Christmas number of the Queen gives two 
esi and any amount of other matter, lit 
or pictorial. — 


Messrs. Mitcuett & Hucnues have just issued 
Lady Elizabeth Cust’s ‘ Records of the Cust Family 
of Pinchbeck, Stamford, and Belton, in Lincoln- 
shire, from 1479 to 1700,’ illustrated with arms and 
facsimiles of letters. The work is a most pains- 
taking history from the inning, and is ampl 
authenticated throughout copies of original 
letters and documents from the Record Office and 
elsewhere, registers of births, marri , and deaths 
» A Pury family, pedigrees, wills, and inqui- 
sitions. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


“We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. payee 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “ Duplicate.” 


JAMES DALLAS (“ Nivoy dvopzpara,” &c.).—This 
has been fully discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ See 4S. ix. 
198, 288, 313, 410, 495; xii. 58; 5 S. vii. 372; viii. 
77; 8S. ix. 167, 253, 295; x. 16. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Terms oF SusscripTion Br Post 
For this Year, Fifty-three Numbers. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORD S. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH I8 INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORIES: 


A GAME OF PATIENCE. 


Chapters III, to X. 


THRICE IN THE TWILIGHT. 


A Story in Four Weekly Parts. Parts I. to 1V. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


JAMES CONWAY’S WIFE. 
The PISKEYS’ COIT. 
TRUE to HER WORD. 
CONSTANCE. 


A DEBT of GRATITUDE. 
ONLY a MISTAKE, 

A SMUGGLING YARN, 
SUCH is LIFE, 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


CYCLING ACROSS MID-WALES. 

IN a LONDON BACKWATER. 
BRODERIE TURC. 

LITERARY WHIMSIES. 

WELL KNOWN but UNFAMILIAR, 

The TABLE: Some Minor Comforts. 

The PRINCE of CONJURORS., 

BURIED HEARTS. 

The FAMILY DOCTOR: Winter Hygiene. 
GREETINGS. 


JULES VERNE. 

BLUNDERS in SHAKESPEARE, 

FASHIONS. 

The BATHURST MYSTERY. 

The TRUE HISTORY of SANTA CLAUS. 

MUCH-MARRIED MEN. 

The MANUFACTURE of the FALSE. 

IN the BRITISH MUSEUM READING-ROOM. 

POETRY, ODDS and ENDS, CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, &e, 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St, Bride Street, E,C. 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalis, 
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READY DECEMBER, 


WHITAKER’S ALMANACK. 
1899. 


THE BEST, THE MOST COMPLETE, THE CHEAPEST, AND THE MOST USEFOL 
ALMANACK IN EXISTENCE. 


Sewed, 440 pp. 1s.; half bound, with Supplement, 776 pp. 2s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE PEERAGE FOR HALF-A-CROWN. 


PUBLISHED 17TH JANUARY, 1899. 
Crown 8vo. neatly half bound. 


WHITAKER'S TITLED PERSONS. 


A DIRECTORY OF TITLED PERSONS FOR THE YEAR 1899. 


Designed as a Companion to WHITAKER’S ALMANACK, and containing an extended List of the 
Royal Family, the Peerage, with Titled Issue, Dowager Ladies, Baronets, Knights and Cumpanions, 
Privy Councillors, and Home and Colonial Bishops, with a Comprehensive Introduction 
and an Index to Country Seats. 


“A fitting addition to the Almanack, Gives one of the best accounts that we have seen of the 


royal family...... Well up to date.” — Times. 
** We have examined it closely enough to declare that it will be found to contain all the information 


for which a peerage is usually referred to.”—St. James's Gazette. 

**Incomparably convenient for quick reference, A thoroughly good and useful book, and well 
worthy of its place beside the old Whitaker.”— Scotsman, 

**A miracle of concentration.”— Atheneum, 

“ The cheapest and handiest work on the peerage ever issued.”—ast Anglian Daily Times, 


THE BEST SERVICE LIST. 


PUBLISHED JANUARY, 1899, 
Crown 8vo. navy blue and scarlet cloth, 5s. 


WHITAKER’S NAVAL AND MILITARY 
DIRECTORY. 


In One Alphabetical List all active Officers of the Two Services and most of those retired, in 
addition to the Ships of the Navy and the Regiments of the Army with their Officers, 
The handy size, together with the fact that it contains information hitherto obtainable only after 
an arduous search through many highly priced volumes, warrants the claim that it is 
THE VERY BEST SERVICE LIST EVER ISSUED. 


The Erition for 1899 will be even more qougiete than that for 1893, and 150 pages will be added. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Printed JOHN PRANCIS, Press, Build) Chancery Lane, K.C.; and 
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